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Foreword 



A vital component of national development, education gives people the 
opportunity to become more productive, escape poverty, and improve 
the quality of their lives. These personal benefits also pay economic and 
social dividends. A farmer who has completed primary school is better 
able to use extension sen ices and information to increase the yield of the 
land. A worker who has been trained to use machinery efficiently will 
produce more marketable goods. An educated woman is likely to have 
healthier children, who are more likely themselves to be educated. 

Education also increases the capacity of managers, engineers, and 
scientists to invent and adapt technologies. It strengthens national iden- 
tity and deepens social and cultural roots. In short, it enhances the ability 
of citizens to participate in development, to benefit from health and 
family planning services, and to protect and improve their environment. 

Investment in education contributes as much to economic progress as 
investment in roads, power plants, irrigation canals, or any other phys- 
ical capital. In fact, the economic returns to investment in education, as 
measured by productivity and income, are often higher. 

The World Bank fully recognizes the economic and social benefits of 
educationTl e Bank considers investments in education to be beneficial 
in their own right, and as essential to the success of investments in other 
sectors of the economy. For more than two decades, the Bank has thus 
supported the efforts of developing countries to expand and improve 
education at all levels. Through the commitment and hard work of 
countless thousands of '.eachers, students, parents, and officials, these 
efforts have resulted in substantial progress, although significant chal- 
lenges remain. 

As the 1990s begin, the Bank is renewing its commitment to improve 
the educational capacities of developing nations. Drawing on experience 
and a clear assessment of what remains to be done, the Bank stands ready 
to help developing nations meet their pressing needs for educational 
development. 

Barber B. Conable 
President, The World Bank 
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Meeting the Challenges of 
Educational Development 



Developing countries have taken great strides in education over the past 
twenty-five years. The middle-invome countries ha\e created places for 
almost all primary school children. E\ en the poorest countries have been 
able to increase school enrollment from about 40 percent to bO percent 
of all children of primary school age, despite rapidly growing popula- 
tions. In all developing countries, the number of schools has doubled, 
and the number of teachers has tripled. Secondary school enrollments 
ha*,e expanded rapidly, more than doubling from 16 percent of the 
school-age population in 1960 to 37 percent in 1985. Enrollments in 
higher education grew from 2 percent to 7 percent in the same period. 

But much more remains to be done to narrow the education gap 
between developing and industrial countries, where enrollment ratios 
in 1986 were 100 percent at the primary level, 91 percent at the secondary 
level, and 34 percent in higher education. The three main challenges are 
improving access to learning, improving the effectiveness of education 
and training systems, and mobilizing the resources for both. 

Access 

Education must reach beyond the fortunate few. Despite the gains that 
have been made, enrollment growth in the poorer developing countries 
has slowed markedly since 1980. One third of all adults in the de\ eloping 
world are illiterate. One fourth of all school-age children arc not attend 
ing school. Now about 500 million, the school-age population in devel- 
oping countries will increase by fully another 200 Million by the year 
2000. More than half of the increase will be in the poorest countries of 
Africa and Asia. Those least likely to receive education's benefits come 
chiefly from traditionally disadvantaged groups—the rural, female, 
poor, and minority populations. 

Women and girls, in particular, face economic and cultural barriers to 
attending school at each level of education. For example, bO percent of 
the primary school-age children not in school in developing countries 
are girls. In 1986, 45 percent of boys v\ ere in secondary schools, but only 
32 percent of girls. Only 5 percent of women, compared u ith 9 percent 
of men, were enrolled in higher education. Lack of equitable access to 
education diminishes the productiv e potential of half the national labor 
force. Nonetheless, expanding access alone is \\ asteful, if it does not lead 
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to significant learning or more productive employment. It depletes 
budgets, but adds nothing to people's creative and productive potential. 

Effectiveness 

Improving educational effectiv eness is full) as challenging as expanding 
opportunities for schooling. Primary school children in low-income 
countries now learn very little— less than their national curricula expect 
and less than their counterparts in richer countries. They perform espe- 
cially poorly when tasks require applying know ledge tu new problems. 

Nor is the problem of effectiveness confined to primary school. Per- 
formance on secondary school examinations is often very poor. Voca- 
tional education and training programs are often i* .flexible and costly, 
unable to adjust to changing skill demands, the result is low levels of 
employment after training. Institutions of higher education in many 
countries are starved for resources, unable even to prov ide good teach 
ing, much less to fulfill their potential for research and intellectual 
leadership. 

Resources 

The global economic crisis of the 1980s has affected gov ernmeni budgets 
and external financing, and resources are indeed scarce, especially in the 
social sectors of developing nations. As a result, the education gap is 
widening between developing and industrial countries. In 1960, indus 
trial countries spent fourteen times more on each primary pupil than did 
developing countries. In 1985, they spent fifty times mere. 

Resource constraints are a principal barrier to narrowing that gap. 
Industrial countnes typically invest almost 6 percent of their gross 
national product (CNr) on education and training, low-income countries 
invest a little more than half that share, although their school-age pop- 
ulation is 75 percent larger. For the low-income countries to be able to 
provide a place in primary school for 95 percent of their school-age 
children, they would probably have to spend as much as 3.5 percent of 
GNF on this goal over the next ten years. Their actual resource commit- 
ments fall far short of such a goal, however. Recurrent public expendi- 
tures on primary education were 1.3 percent of CNP in low-income 
countries n 1985. That amounted to $31 per pupil, a 25 percent drop 
from the 1975 level of $41 per pupil. 

Many schools in developing c< antries fail to reacn or teach children 
not only because more resources are needed, but also because available 



resources are not used efficiently. In primary schools, dropout *nd 
repetition ratesare high, so that countries have to pa) for as many as nine 
years of education simply tu pioduee one pupil who has completed the 
fifth grade. This inefficitncy — accounting for as much as 30 percent of 
many primary education budgets — is something feu nations can afford. 
Research shows thai investments in textbooks and other teaching aids 
can shorten the time it takes a primary school student to progress 
through the curriculum, resulting in savings as much as four times the 
cost of materials. But in many countries, a disproportionate amount goes 
for salaries instead of the books, educational supplies, and teacher 
training — directing resources toward those ends insttad would improve* 
learning, reduce repetition, and hence impiove efficiency. 

The same constraint hampers secondary schools and universities, 
w ith serious impact on learning in science, mathematics, and technology. 
In many countries subsidies for boarding expenses at tl»c secondary and 
university level principally benefit students from relatively well-to-do 
families ond divert scarce resources from teaching. In vocational educa- 
tion and training institutions, where it has always been difficult to pay 
adequate salaries for competent instructors, lack of financing for equip 
ment and materials greatly reduces the students' ability to learn useful 
skills and prepare for well-paid jobs after graduation. 

Revitalized Commitment 

Developing countries around the world are revitalizing then commit- 
ment to expanding and improving education, energized by their past 
successes and their growing understanding of tlu uieans for further 
progress. The World Bank shares this commitment and w ill continue to 
provide both financial and technical support for national efforts through 
an array of financial, policy, and technical services. 



How the World Bank Supports Education 

As a development institution, the Bank supports educational develop- 
ment principally by providing financial resources and policy advice. 
Since the first education loan was made to build secondary schools in 
Tunisia in September 1%3, the Bank has approved loans totaling nearly 
$10 billion for 375 education projects in 100 countries (table 1). These 
projects have helped developing countries build or improve tens ot 
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thousands of schools and create millions of places for students and 
trainees. 1 

Loans have been made at .ill levels, from primary to postgraduate, for 
vocational education and training and for many types of nonformal 
education. In recent years almost a third of Bank lending for education 
has gone 10 vocational programs, and most of the baUnce has gone to 
general educational programs, with emphasis on pnmary education 
(figure 1). Projects have been undertaken in every region, currently, 
about half of ine Ba is's education lending goes to Asia (figure 2). A 
listing by region of an Bank education projects now being implemented 
is given in the appendix. 

The Bank's support for education goes beyond financial assistance, 
however, to include a wide range of complementary activ lhes. The Bank 
provides technical assistance, conducts policy analysis and research, 
disseminates findings, engages in policy discussions u ith guv cmments, 
and helps mobilize and coordinate external aid for education. The ty pi 
cal course of a Bank operation is described in box 1. 

Before extending a loan, the Bank joins the government in analyzing 
the country's education sector, including an assessment of it> develop 
ment prospects, education policies, investment priorities, and the capa 



k The 'A'orld Bank prov ides financial support tor education through two tn^ti 
tutions. The International Bank tor Reconstruction and Development (iimbj 
extends loans to moreen nointcalU ad\ aiued developing nations at near market 
rate**. The International Development Association Uu«\) provides less developed 
luuntrtvs— those with annual per capita gross national product of $480 or less 
(in 1987 dollars) with credits on concessional terms. Aside from their differing 
repay ment terms, U»Ki* loans and ilM credits a re identical, and save tor tlu income 
levels ot the recipients, the criteria ror extending them are similar 



figure 1. World Bank Lending for Education, by Category, A. .r^gc 
for fiscal 1987-89 
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Figure 2. Distribution of World Bank Lending for Education, by 
Region, Fiscal 1 ^87-89 




city of the country's inst ion* to realize investment goals The Bank 
evaluates how changes in education policies will contribute to the 
country's economy and how national economic policies affect the edu- 
cation sector. 

Education sector analysis paves the way for a continuing dialogue 
between the Bank and the country on educational development strate- 
gies. These discussions contribute te> the country 's national planning, 
generate ideas for the design of sectoral investment programs, and 
provide the Bank and the government with a framework for lending 
programs. 

BanK missions, comprising educators, economists, administrators, 
and oilier development specialists, w ork w ith country officials to design 
and carry out sector studies and to assess the findings. Where possible, 
sector studies draw on government progni/ ts and prev ious Bank oper- 
ations in a country and focus in greater depth on particular sectoral 
problems. New technologic provide the opportunity to improve sec- 
toral analysis. For example, computer simulations are being used in- 
creasingly to calculate the v ary ing effects of different lending strategies. 

Bank Lending For Education 

The Bank's lending for education has gone through several stages. 
Initially, lending focused almost exclusively on expanding educational 
infrastructure, such as building schools, and on strengthening voca 
tional and technical education. Then, in the 1970s and early 1980s, the 
Bank's support w idened to include all aspects of education, including 
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Box 1, The Project Cycle 

Bank lending follows a set of ^teps known as the project cycle. For Ihe 
traditional specific investment loans lsiLi>), the Bank and borrower first 
jointly identify projects that ha\e a high priority and appear suitable for 
Bank support. These are incorporated into a multivear lending program 
that forms the basis for the Bank's future w f ork in the country. 

Second, the Bank and borrower collaborate o\er a one- or two-year 
period to prepare the project. Preparation is the responsibility of the 
borrower It mast cover the technical, institutional, economic, and financial 
conditions necessary to achieve project objectives, and it must include 
feasibility studies of technical and institutional alternatives. 

Third, the projec t is appraised by Bank staff and consultants w ho re\ lew 
all aspects ot the project. Appraisal is solely the Bank s responsibility. 

Fourth, the Bank and borrower negotiate agreements on necessary 
measures to ensure the success ot the project, which -;te c^m^rted into 
legal obligations bet out in the loan documents. After : ego tuitions, the plan 
is submitted to the Bank's Executive Director for approval, and the loan 
Signed. 

Fifth, the project is implemented. Implementation is the borrower's 
responsibility. The Bank supervises tin project to help ensure that it 
achieves its objectives and to deal with problems that may arise during 
implementation. 

Sixth, all projects are evaluated, and valuations are subject to an audit 
by the Operations Evaluation Department U'LD), which is separate from 
the Bank's operating suiff to ensure obj*Viv ity For a tew sclec ted projects, 
oEDalsu prepares impact ev a lu at ion reports .it least live v cars after the last 
disbursement. 

Sectorwide loans u How the >ame basic pattern. Often with Bank sup- 
port, the borrower develops a policy framework, a sector investment 
program, and criteria iind procedures for appraising subprojects. This 
includes assigning an mtermediarv. such as the Education Ministry, to 
appraise, allocate funds tor, a no .implement subprojects The Bank 
appraises the program and agr . • die criteria and proctdures for 
appraising subprojects. Negot' tic... and Board approval follow. The 
intermediary then prepa T s and upraises subprojects and implements 
them with Bank superv ision 



the quality of teaching and the effectiveness of educational institutions. 
In the later 1980s, maiv Bank-supported education programs hav e been 
intended to reach the poorest people and have emphasized primary 
education. 
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Bank loans support not only specific education projects but also broad 
institutional reform li the education sector. About half of all lending for 
education in fiscal 1987-88 was designed to support significant changes 
in education policy. This new focus reflects the Bank's growing aware- 
ness that even the best-designed projects w ill fail if educational policies 
are deficient. More school buildings and textbooks by themseh es do not 
accomplish sustainable educational development, effective institutions 
and sound policies are also vital. 

Within its broad nt^ctives, the Bank's lending programs are flexible. 
As long as projects further educational development objectives and are 
economically, technically, and financially viable, the Bank can adapt its 
fiaancing to the specific conditions of each country. The variety of 
arrangements available is suggested in box 2. 

Bank financing in the education sector most often goes for school 
construction, procurement of equipment, technical assistance, and pro- 
vision of fellowships for training (figure 3). Manv projects also finance 
studies to help governments resohe policy issues or to <. /mate educa 
tion systems. Achievement testing and education monitoring and eval- 
uation also receiv e high priority for support. In some cat.es, the Bank mav 
provide financial support for project preparation. 



Figure 3. Types of Expenditures in World Bank Education Projects, 
Fiscal 1979-88 
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Box 2. Types of World Bank Loans 

SPECIFIC inv ESTMENT loans (sils) ^ e the most frequen t form of World Bank 
support for education. These are investments in projects that help create 
new educational and training capacity, improve the quality and efficiency 
of existing programs, or ensure their adequate maintenance. In this type 
of loan, the Bank's focus is on the economic and technical viability of a 
specific investment. Bank staff primarily appraise and supervise these 
loans, disbursing funds against specific works, products, and serv ices ov er 
a period of five to seven years. 

SECTOR INV ESTMENT LOANS (sims) have become an increasingly important 
part of the Bank's education operations. Sector investment loans differ 
from specific investment loans in that they focus more on policy and 
institutional objectives and shift responsibility for detailed project design 
and implementation from the Bank itself to the borrower. slMs typically 
finance a share of a country's broad sectorial investment prugram. In this 
type of loan, project appraisal and supervision are delegated to an inter- 
mediary institution, and disbursement usually takes place over three to 
seven years. 

SECTOR ADJUSTMENT LOAN!? cecals) have recently been introduced in the 
education sector, in Morocco and Ghana, for example. They support 
comprehensive reforms of a country's entire education system. sECAls 
usually are extended to countries facing acute economic difficulties, where 
governments ar? ready to adjust educational policies to reflec, their 
country's economic circumstances. The loans promote stepped up mobi- 
lization of resources for education and their more efficient allocation to 
pave the way for resumption of economic grow th. The loans are character- 
ized by relatively quick disbursement. 

HYBRID loans are a new lending instrument that combines both adjust 
ment and investment features. This type of loan was initiated in the 
education sector w ith the Mali education consolidation credit approved in 
fiscal 1989. Hybrid loans are an alternative approach in poorer countries 
that need investment in educational infrastructure as well as sectorial 
adjustment. Tht»se nations tvpicalh face extreme shortages of classrooms 
and other facil. ies and need major rehabilitation of existing plant. At the 
same time, they requirt broad reforms to prevent further deterioration of 
educational standards 



The Bank will usually finance the recurrc.it costs of operating and 
maintaining a Bank-financed project in either of these cases. 

• A country has a serious budget shortage for recurrent cost financing, 
and the Bank is satisfied that the country's policies aim to solve the 
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problem. Such Bank loano often < all for institutional l-aprovemenls 
or contain covenants intended to addre: > the government's recurrent 
cost problem. 

• A specific recurrent c~st item piays a crucial role in the success of the 
project, and some Eank financing is ^r*>iraK? to ensure that the 
necessary funds are available on time. This ha A ^ ens mostly * Ar ith pilot 
or experimental projects, ,vhe. it is expected that the success of the 
project will J°a^ ' ue borrower to continue its support after the Bank's 
loan has been disbursed. 

In many countries, the Bank has agreed to finance incremental recur- 
rent costs of education projects on a declining basis. A project in Pakistan, 
for e ample, incorporated efforts to reduce recurrent costs per graduate 
by using low- maintenance buildings, reducing student dropout, and 
employing assistant teachers. Nonetheless, because of the severe diffi- 
culties encountered b) provincial governments in meeting the start-up 
eosts of the program, the Bank agreed to finance the additional recurrent 
.osts generated by the project for an initial period, but then to phase out 
that type of finance. 

In Haiti, a project objective v\ as to improve the working eonditions of 
education inspectors and teachers by paving them better salaries and 
requiring them to meet higher qualifications. However, when an eco- 
nomic crisis prevented large increases in the Ministr) of Education'^ 
recurrent budget, the Bank agreed to finance the incremental costs of the 
increased salary bill on a decreasing scale. A project in Mexico currently 
supports government efforts to help find employment for poor, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled workers displaced by economic adjuotment. 
Employment and labor training serviees are being improved and 
expanded. Training is being prov ided to 160,000 w orkers. To enable these 
workers to par tiei pate in training, the Bank loan partially supports 
cost-of-living stipends during the training period. 

Bank Support for Education Policy Analysis and Research 

To improve education, the developing world urgently needs a stronger 
base of research and policy analysis and a broader capacity for sharing 
this informatio \. The Bank is sponsoring research on critical education 
issues, Jentified through its lending experience. In the past five \ears, 
the results of Bank research on education a^d training ha\ e appeared in 
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15 books and monographs, 20 journals, and more than 150 working 
papers. 

Notable among the Bank's recent policy analyses is the study, Educa 
tton in Sub-Sahatan Afnui. Policies for Adjustment, Revttul*zatton, and Expan- 
sion. This report makes policy recommendations to reverse the decline 
in the quality of education and in the access to education throughout the 
region. A forthcoming report on primary education suggests steps to 
improve learning achievement, teacher training, and equitable access to 
education by gir!>, the poor, and other disadvantaged groups. A policy 
study also is fo. .aco ning on the subject of vocational educ ^lcn and 
training. 

The Bank's research is collaborative, involving both Bank staff and 
policvmakers and scholars from developing countries. Bank research on 
education covers such topics as the financing of education, the education 
of wome. ...c determinants of demand for education, and the cost- 
effect ivene, of alternative investments. One intensive stud), conducted 
in rural schools in northeast Brazil throughout the 1980s, was the first to 
provide solid tvidence that specific investments to improve students' 
learning could reduce repetition and lower the cost of producing a 
student with four years of primary school. 

The work of the Bank's Economic Development Institute centers on 
policy seminars and workshops designed to disseminate research find- 
ings and new policy directions. Fourteen activities related to education 
were carried out m fiscal 1988 and 1989, in all regions of the world, on 
such topics as education in Sub-Saharan Africa, educational finance, 
educational technology, and vocational education and training. 

The Bank plays an important role in the international education 
community. With the United Nations Development Programme (LNDP), 
the United Nations Children's Fund (LMCLF), and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Unescu), the Bank is 
a principal sponsor of the 1990 World Conference on Education for All. 
The Bank attracts and helps to coordinate educational investments b\ 
other international donors at regional and international levels as well. 
For example, Donors to African Education was established in 1987 with 
the publication of the Bank's policy stud) on education in Sub-Saharau 
Africa. This group of more than thirty international agencies and 
selected foundations meets every two )ears with Sub-Saharan African 
ministers of education to coordinate assistance efforts. 
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Strategies for Educational Development: 
Twenty-Five Years of Experience 

In the Bank's quarter century of support for education in developing 
countries, the most successful projects invariably have included three 
ingredients. (1) a careful analysis of the education sector itself, (2) a 
concentration of resources on a few key policy and institutional objec- 
tives, and (3) a persistent commitment b\ the Bank and the country alike 
to meeting these objectives. 

The long- term partnership between the Bank and the borrowing coun- 
try is important. As educational institutions and policies take hold in a 
country, borrowers shoulder increasing responsibilities for a project's 
development and implementation. These shared responsibilities lead to 
sustained institutional capacity in the education sector. The case of 
Ethiopia illustrates the elements of successful educational development. 

EiHIOFIA. Bank activity in Ethiopia has spanned twenty -three years and 
included seven specific investment loans totaling $224.7 million. Initial 
lending in the 1960s supported secondary technical, and agricultural 
education to meet urgent manpow er needs. In the early 1970s, with Bank 
support the government of Ethiopia conducted a critical review of the 
education sector an u proposed to rapidly expand primary education and 
revise the curriculum. It also proposed to improve access to education 
by distributing schools better geographically, especially in rural areas, 
and by developing nonformal education for adults and children. The 
proposals called for a better match between the economy's manpower 
requirements and the country's secondaiy schools and institutions of 
higher education. Restructuring and decentralizing of the day-to-day 
operation of the education system were also recommended. 

Subsequent Bank lending supported the improvement of agricultural 
and science training and the provision of thousands of primary and 
secondary school places in rural areas. The education curriculum was 
reformed, and a nationwide educational A adio network was launched. 
National institutions for curriculum development, textbook production, 
school construction, and educational planning were strengthened 
through financial and technical support sustained over several opera- 
tions. At the same time, Bank funds continued to support training of 
Ethiopians in veterinary medicine agriculture, health, and teaching. 
Social science and other u niveau .ev el education was tailored to labor 
market requirements. 
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In this partnership, the Ethiopian government ha* made impressive 
efforts to increase educationa* opportunities for groups that were pre- 
viously excluded. Enrollment ratios in pi unary and secondary schools 
have grown substantially. At the primary level enrollmc. t has risen from 
only about 19 percent in 1974 to «t Kust 47 percent today. The long-term 
nature of the partnership has helped Ethiopia build a sustained instilu 
tional capacity in education. 

Primary Education 

At the annual meeting of Bank Governors in Nairobi in 1973, Robert 
McNamara, then president of the World Bank, called for a major policy 
shift toward meeting the basic needs of the world's poorest people for 
food, shelter, clothing, clean water, health care, and education. Mr. 
McNamara questioned the conventional wisdom of concentrating 
investments on the modem sector in the hope that economic growth 
would "trickle down." Instead, he urged direct measures to benefit the 
rural poor. 

This new focus turned the attention of the Bank's educational lending 
to primary schools and nonformal settings to help build the broad 
foundation of literacy and problem solving skills necessary for national 
development. Primary education has become a high priority for the 
Bank. Figure 4 shows the growing importance of lending for primary 
education since 1963. 

Despite efforts to expand the reach of primary education and improve 
its quality, severe constraints remain throughout the developing world. 
Most primary students in low -income countries leara very little. One- 
third of those who enroll in primary school drop out. Millions of school- 
age children never set foot in a school room at all. The waste of human 
talent and potential is enormous. 

A comprehensive Bank study of primary education, Improving Primary 
Education in Developing Countries. A I^tac <>f Policy Options, identifies 
key strategies to overcome the constraints uii successful primary educa- 
tion. These strategies giv e priority to achiev ement in learning, quality of 
teaching, institutional capacity, equity of access, and effective mobiliza- 
tion and use of resources. 

Better learning achievement requires a ell -designed curriculum that 
emphasizes core subjects ^especially reading and mathematics), more 
books and educational aids, longer hours of instruction, and better 
classroom teaching. To upgrade teacher preparation and build motiva 
tion will require improv ing the academic preparation of future teachers, 
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Figure 4- Composition of World Bank Lending for General 
Education, Fiscal 1963-89 

Percentage of all education lending 
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EBI Primary Secondary Postsecondary . Teacher training 

Note. Support for vocational education and training is not included. 

developing their pedagogical skills, and raising their morale. Strength- 
ening institutional capacity will require better managers and better 
organizational structures that allow them to do their jobs effectively. 

Implementing such strategies will cost far more than countries cur- 
rently allocate to primary education. The financial basis for primary 
education must be strengthened in several ways— by using existing 
resources more efficiently, by spending more domestic resources on 
primary education, and by stepping up international donor support. 

Achieving better equity of access to education for girls, the poor, and 
minor-.. .5 will require more than financial assistance— not only building 
classrooms and training teachers, but also increasing the demand for 
these services by reducing the cost to families and generating more 
community support for primary education. Training and hiring more 
women teachers, locating schools closer to students' homes, and prov id- 
ing sanitary facilities will also be essential. 

The challenges are daunting, but the objectives can be achiev ed. Bank 
projects around .he world are making headway against the forces tha. 
constrain primary education. 
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COLOMBIA. In Colombia, 30 percent of children in rural areas do not have 
access to primary education, compared with 10 percent of urban 
children. The Bank is supporting governm ^nt efforts to extend primary 
education in rural areas and improve its quality. At the heart of these 
efforts is a system of multigrade instruction and flexible grade 
promotion known as the esatela nueva model. The system, which is 
locally managed, pro\ ides for complete primary education e\ en in ^null 
schools in remote areas with only one or two teachers. 

It is characterized by active, participatory instruction, a strong rela- 
tionship between the school and the community, and a promotion 
system geared to the rural i uld. Students ad\ance from one grade to the 
next at their own pace, enabling them to lea\ e school temporarily to help 
with agricultural chores without jeopardizing their standing m school. 
Families and community members participate in school actiuties and 
help build and maintain the schools. 

A Bark sector investment loan supporting the project pro\ ides incen- 
tives to k*?ep teachers in remote artas (by offering housing loans and 
health insurance, for example) and introduces a cost-sharing scheme 
designed to increase local contributions toward upgrading school facil- 
ities. The Bank loan finances learning materials and libraries for 4,000 
rural ^..ools, training for 26,500 rural teachers, the replacement of 
educational materials at 2^,000 rural schools, and the purchase of 3.3 
million textbooks. 

Th e escuela nueva program is now in 1 5,uVu of Colombia's 25,000 rural 
schools, ind the government plans to reach all schools in the next three 
years. The project is expected to improve the quality of education, and 
school completion rates for students in rural areas should rise from only 
20 percent to 60 percent. Preliminary studies show that the performance 
of students attending escuela nue\a is significantly abo\e that of stu- 
dents in other rural schools and e\en in small urban areas. Analysis 
shows that escuela nj.eva children have much higher self -esteem than 
those enrolled in com jntional rural schools. Particularly important, the 
self-esteem of girls in escuela nueva equalled that of bovs, coiuirming 
the importance of a more participatory learning system in improving the 
ability of girls to benefit from classroom instruction. 

BanGLADLSH In conjunction with other agencies, among them Unesco 
and IMcXr, the Bank has supported strategies to address the particular 
needs for education of women and girls. These include more balanced 
and relevant primary curriculum, teaching materials, and textbooks. The 
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Bank is also supporting measures to enroll more girls in school and to 
recruit women into the education service. Among these measures are a 
satellite schools program to bring education closer to girls' homes, the 
creation of a Women in Development I nit in the National Curriculum 
and Textbook Board, and the recruitment of women teacher trainers as 
administrators. 

Additional measures include better sanitary facilities for girls in pri- 
mary schools, as well as laundry, study, and dormitory facilities for 
lemale student teachers. Improved primary and secondary curricula 
illustrate positive female roles and include components on nutrition, 
health, and population education. The collection and analysis of school 
data have been reorganized to make it easier to monitor pr >gress in 
female enrollment and achievement. A successful program of scholar- 
ships for girls is being expanded. 

Nonformal Education 

Nonformal education— learning that is not part of a country's regular 
school system — provides the basic literacy crucial foi development to 
adults who have had little or no formal schooling and to children who 
cto not attend formal schools because they live too far away or their 
parents need them to work. It teaches adults basic health and nutrition, 
agriculture, and craft skills that improve their living standards. 

To date, some 92 of the 375 Bank financed education projects have 
contained nonformal education components. 

INDONESIA The Bank has loaned more than $100 million to help 
Indonesia develop the administrative infrastructure to offer 
decentralized nonformal education services and a large literacy 
program. The program combines learning activities with activities that 
generate income for participants. Income-Generating Learning Groups 
get small grants to enham e their earning capacity, along with technical 
training and business management advice. 

A group of women seamstresses, for example, might receive a grant 
to buy two sewing machines. When the group'* performance reaches a 
certain level, it in turn sponsors another group, perhaps providing the 
new group w ith sewing machine' . These grants requite that all illiterate 
participants take literacy training. In 1982-83, 1.4 million Indonesians 
were enrolled in the literacy p*v»gram, and 25,000 students were mem- 
bers of Income-Generating Learning Groups. 
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YEMEN aRAB RERBLIl. The low level of adult literacy in Yemen (about 
20 percent in 1982; is a major constraint to the country'* development, 
especially in agriculture. The Bank has supported a flexible, nonformal 
program picviding basic skills and literacy training, mainly in rural 
areas. Four education loans, totaling $39 million, have helped build 
eleven District Training Centers (DTls) where literacy training is offered. 

Of the 10,000 literacy students initially enrolled in Ihe nonformal 
program established in 1975, 10 percent completed enough courses to 
qualify them to enter the first grade of the lower secondary schools. 
Participants in DTC training programs multiplied tenfold, from 2,200 in 
1979-80 to 22,000 in 1983-84. Encouraged by the response, the govern 
ment is expanding the training program throughout the country. 

The program created the innovative Basic Training Fund, which pro- 
vided the DTCs with financing to set up village training units in areas 
surrounding the iru in centers. Thia flexible funding tool prov ed remark 
ably successful in encouragir.g locally identified de\ elopment in remote 
areas. Policy decisions are made by high level management, but these 
decisions are influenced by community members who report on the 
success or failure oi the local projects. 

Secondary Education 

Secondary education is important to development because it provides 
students with a bridge to higher education, while preparing young 
people for employment and enabling them to continue learning 
throughout their lifetime. In many countries secondary education has 
also had as a major objective preparing enough tcv« hers so that govern 
ments could expand primary schooling. 

Enrollments at the secondary level in developing countries have 
grown faster than enrollments in primary school .mhJ Waited from a 
much smaller base. In 1986, gross secondary scIkk enrollment ratios, 
including enrollment in vocational schools, were 23 percent for Africa, 
40 percent for Asia, 48 percent for the Middle East and North Africa and 
52 percent for Latin Ameiica, As thes* ., n ure fc suggest, there is great 
v ariation in access to secondary education Only o percent of the children 
of secondary school age in Chad were enrolled in l^Ho, compared with 
fully 93 percent in Korea. 

In many countries, there are more secondary graduate*- than can be 
absorbed by institutions of hi^h^r education or the labor market. The 
unfortunate result is high unemployment and underemployment 
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among educated people. In response, countries often im.re.use their 
commitment to vocational schooling in the expectation that it will case 
students' transition to work. But this approach has been effectne onlv 
in rapidly industrializing economies. 

Much of the Bank's support for education at thv secondary level has 
been for vocational schooling, though the le\cl of support has fallen m 
the 1980s (figure 5). The Bank has also supported training programs for 
primary school teachers at the secondary level. Between 1963 and 1984, 
more than half of all Bank education projects included a teacher training 
component. 

In secondary education, the challenges are to de\elop curricula that 
are relevant to people's lifelong intellectual needs and to find low -cost 
ways to extend access. A strong preparation in language, science, math 
ematies, and technology not only gi\ es students a foundation for higl ,* 
education but also gi\ es them some flexibility in the search for employ 
ihent and some basis for continuing learning in adulthood. Experiments 
with secondary education through correspondence and radio lessons 
have produced encouraging results, extending educational access at 
comparative!) low cost and pro\ iding in-ser\ ice training for teachers. 



Figure 5. Distribution of World Bank Investments in Education, by 
Category, Fiscal 1963-88 
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THAILAND Concern over the skills and attitudes of secondary school 
graduates led Tluiiand to experiment w ith diversified secondary school 
curncula in the late l%0s, initially with support from the Canadian 
International Development Agency. The small-stale experiment gained 
momentum during the education reform movement in 1973 and has 
been gradually expanding ever since -a ith the support of four 
Bank-assisted projects. 

Key to the program s success has been incremental expansion, flexi 
bility in adapting to changing needs, and de\ elopir cnt of strong national 
and local organizations Bank support has financed the introduction o! 
diversified curricula in 480 existing secondary .schools and in 124 new 
secondary schools built under the project. In addition to academic 
subjects, th- project schools offer pre\ ocational courses in agriculture, 
homescience, commerce, and farm mechanics. The program's objectiv es 
have gradually shitted Irom a louts oh the labor market performance of 
graduates to a broader coiuern with general skill development and 
attitude change. 

ShNK»AL Bank support in Senegal has uuluded financing ellorts to 
expand and strengthen science teaching, su that students who enter 
general, technical, and v ocational programs at the upper secoin r\ lev el 
or who leave school to enter the labor market v\ ill bebettei qualified The 
project helped construct and equip eleven centers U»r instruction in 
oractkal science, technology, and domestic science. These centers servv 
some thir'y-one schools located m areas v\ here short distant »s between 
schools enable more efficient sharing of facilities and related specialist 
services. The project also provided technu.il assistance for program 
development iuJ tea. her training, as uell as strengthening education 
planning and management 

Vocational and Tt\hnu al Ldiuahon 

Vocational and technical education and skills training have long been a 
cornerstone of Bank investment. Recognizing the important role that 
skilled workers and technicians play in improving productivity, the 
Bank has supported lftO projects in seventy -one countries since 
with a total investment of more than S3 billion b\ the Bank and its 
borrowers* Projects hav e supported v ocational schools, v ocational train 
ing centers, and secondary and postsecondarv technical education insti 
tutions 
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investments in vocational education and training ha\e been tied closely 
to economic development strategies The results ha\e been impressive. 
Students have readily found employment, and productivity and 
earnings have risen in the rapidly growing economy. 

JORDAN. A long-term partnership between Jordan and the Bank 
contributed to the development of a flexible system of vocational 
education and training. The creation of the Vocational Training 
Corporation (VTC) led to effectiv e training partnerships w ith employ ers. 
Trainees enroll in a dual system that combines basic and theoretical 
instruction in VTC trainingcenters w ith superv lsed apprenticeship in the 
cooperating firms. The efficiency of the system is improved by reducing 
the amount of time trainees must be out of employ ment and by requiring 
employers to share costs for instructors, facilities, and equipment during 
apprenticeship. 

Higher Education 

Higher education play s a critical role in development as the >ource of 
top management, professional leadership, and technical innovation. A 
nation looks to its colleges and univ ersities for much of its capacity for 
economic and social research and for the development and adaptation 
of new technology. 

Since 1964, tne Bank has lent about S3 billion for higher education, 
including postsecondary formal schooling and postgraduate study and 
lesearch. These loans account for about 27 percent of the Bank s total 
investment in education. More than 203 education projects have 
included higher education components, \"earl\ b0 percent of higher 
education lending has been concentrated in Asia, and 28 percent in 
Europe, the Middle East, and North Africa. 

Early Bank lending for higher education focused on training teachers 
for secondary schools. More recently, the Bank has emphasized devel- 
opment of capacity in mid- and high-level science, engineering, and 
agricultural personnel and research facilities. The aim Ls both to meet 
immediate manpower needs and to dev elop a national infrastructure for 
research and development of modern technology. 

In more industrialized nations, such as Brazil, China, Indonesia, and 
Korea, the Bank emphasizes upgrading the higher education system. In 
poorer countries, such as Burundi, Ghana, Mali, and Mawntania, Bank 
investment in higher educatioiuoncentrates on impi«*\ nig institutional 
quality and efficiency 
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Issues of quality, efficiency, and equity are central to the future of 
higher education in the developing world. Improving quality requires 
adequate financing and effective policies not only tostrengthen teaching, 
but also to enhance the roles that institutions of higher wJucation play in 
providing intellectual, scientific, and technical support for development. 
The Bank is concerned both with internal efficiency — how well higher 
education systems function — and with external efficiency — how enroll- 
ments can better match labor market demand. 

The Bank also encourages countries to diversify their high jr education 
systems by expanding poly technical institutes and junior colleges and 
by permitting and encouraging the establishment of pri\ ate institutions 
of higher education. In many countries distance education— w hich relies 
on radio, television or correspondence lessons to permit students to 
study outside of formal classrooms — aLo provides a low -cost means of 
delivering higher education. 

INDONESIA. The Bank has supported major structural reforms of the 
higher education system in Indonesia. These reforms include shifting 
from a rather rigid program rented system to a more flexible credit 
hour system. The change sjx Us students' passage through university 
and thus makes the use of facili .ies more efficient. In\ estments have also 
hwfied develop a resource sharing system that provides for more 
efficient use of existing facilities among universities. Incentives to help 
strengthen pnv ate higher education are also part of the education policy. 

CHINA The Bank has provided China nearly $x>0 million in support to 
strengthen 124 universities in science and technical fields and to help 
finance two other cost-effective systems of postsecondary education, a 
network of poly technic institutes and a nation w ide Television L'niv ersity 
(T\ l) system. These projects demonstrate that it is possible to undertake 
large-scale improv ement and modernization in education and research 
within a short time, if institutions and professional manpower arc 
available. 

A large-scale Bank equipment program provided laboratories and 
computer centers to China's universities. The Bank also financed facili- 
ties and equipment for seventeen poly technic institutes and funded 
equipment, a production center, laboratories, and a printing house for 
China's Central Radio and Telev is ion University. Bank support prov ided 
equipment and technical assistance to the provincial television univer 
sities as well. 
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Science and Technology 

In science and technology the pressing challenge is to narrow the gap 
between the industrial and the developing countries in their research 
capacity and in their ability to acquire and adapt technology. In indus- 
tnal countries, scientific aiid technological change is fast transforming 
occupations and production processes. Demand ^ increasing for work- 
ers with ad var.ced training in such diverse fields as computer science, 
robotics, mater als science, laser technology, and biotechnology. To meet 
this demand, puMic and private sectors are investing heavilj in training 
workers in the manufacturing and service sectors. 

In middle-income countries, it is now a hign priority to improve the 
productivity of the labor force and to become morecomr *titive interna- 
tionally by adapting and applying new technologies and improving 
management. High-level technicians and engineers are often in short 
supply in these countnes. In addition to strengthening their univ ersities 
and colleges, these countries must develop their research institutions 
and science and technology services to support the rapid changes taking 
place in industry and technology. 

In poorer countries, efforts must be made to ensure that the education 
systems can meet the country's needs for professional personnel and 
technologies to support development goals. But efforts in science and 
technology cannot be pursued at the expense of bas.c education, which 
provides the foundation for effective science and technology learning. 

KOREA. The Bank has supported technology development in Korean 
industry since the mid-1970s. Bank activities have been 1 ^ the areas of 
heavy machinery, electronics technology, small and medium industry, 
and science and technology education. The Korea Technology 
Development Project provides financial assistance to research and 
development projects in the private sector and projects sponsored by 
industry but carried out by public research institutes. This Bank loan 
strengthens the links between research institutes and industry. 

BRAZIL Through a sector investment loan the Bank is helping Brazil 
build »fe science and technology subsector. The government's policy is 
tu develop national capacity to select and generate technologies for 
economic and social growth by improv ing and expanding research and 
development activities. This policy is hampered, howev er, by a shortage* 
of qualified personnel, by ineffective management, and by inadequate 
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financing and coordination. The project seeks to overcome these 
obstacles by providing financial support to about 1,000 subprojeeis for 
research and human resource development, including teacher training 
in the sciences at the secondary level. 

Policy Reform and Adjustment 

The Bank increasingly supports broad policy reforms in education 
because they are critical to building strong education systems in dev el- 
oping countries. Even the best-designed project w ill fail when the secto- 
ral policy environment is distorted. Sector adjustment loans have 
financed major reforms of education pohej and education systems in 
several countries. 

GHANA. /\ Bank sector adjustment credit supports the reform of the 
national education s>stem, as part of the government's national plan for 
economic recovery and sustained growth. The program seeks to improv e 
educational quality and make financing of education more cos t-effeetiv e. 
A key feature of the reform that addresses both these goals is the 
reduction of education before the university level from seventeen to 
twelve years. The resources saved through this policy change and 
through measures to increase cost reeu^ry and reduce costs per pupil 
will make it possible to widen poor children's access to primary 
education. 

Until the mid-1970s, Ghana had one of the most developed education 
systems in West Africa, with one of the highest rates of school enrollment 
anywhere in Sub-Saharan Africa. But along with the sluip economic 
decline of the 1970s came a steep drop in educational quality and a 
decline in school enrollments. Until verj recently, there was an exodus 
of trained teachers from the eountr), who were replaced by untrained 
personnel. The proportion of Ghana's gross domestic product dev oted 
to education dropped from 6.4 percent in 197b to 1.7 percent budgeted 
in 1985. 

Thegovernment's reform program seeks to ensure that primary school 
enrollments grow at 5 percent annually, slightty more than the annual 
growth in school-age population at that level, that secondary school 
efficiency is doubled, and that residential enrollments in teacher training 
colleges are increased by 20 percent. The program includes measures to 
restructure the school system, improve curricula and teacher training, 
reduce the government share of recurrent costs for education, «. nd make 
planning and management moie effective. 
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In order to improve the efficient) of education, the government is 
deemphasizing secondary boarding schools in favor of da\ schools, 
phasing out subsidies, and freezing the number of teachers and non- 
teaching staff. 

Support for Education in Other Sectors 

In addition to its support for activities w ithin the education sector, the 
Bank also provides assistance for staff development and training in other 
sectors of the economy, including agriculture and rural development, 
population, health, and nutrition, industry, transposition, and telecom- 
munications, and urban development and water supplv. These invest 
ments in human capital are made through components in investment 
projects and are consider essential to Lie productive use and effective 
maintenance of new facilities and equipment. The World Bank's anniM 1 
support for training activities related to projects eup-om'v averages $285 
million. 

Bank financing supports the design and deh\ery of training activities 
in many sectors. It is increasingly focused on the development of sus 
tamable national training capacity, w ith the objectn j of reducing depen- 
dence oa external training expertise. These investments often support 
sectoral or specialized training agencies, pri .apa ) in agriculture, but 
also in accountancy, construction, public administration, and other sec 
tors of the economy- 

SRI LANKA. Economic expansion m the late 1970s, as well as a large 
prugram of public investment in infrastructure, put great strain on Sri 
Lanka's construction industry. A principal constraint was lack of skilled 
construction workers, equipment operators, supervisors, and senior 
managers. Two IDA credits supported government programs to 
overcome the skills constraint. They hav e accelerated training for more 
than 45,000 skilled and managerial staff. To minimize i.osts, training was 
carried out in the existing facilities of Ministries of Education, Labor, 
Youth and Sports, and Rural Development, as well as at construction 
sites. Training time was reduced by carefully identifying skill 
requirements and then developing modular training courses to achiev e 
the required basic skill levels. The institutional capacity to organize and 
finance training and to promote the development of land contractors was 
established in the Ministry of Local Government, Housing, and 
Construction. The credits financed training equipment, tools, and 
materials, and technical assistance. 
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Directions for the 1990s and Beyond 

In the 1990s and into the next century, the Bank will strengthen its 
support of government efforts to improve education and training. Build- 
ing on the foundation of its long-term commitments, the Bank will give 
priority to six areas: 

• Improving the effectiveness and efficiency of primary education 

• Increasing the access of women and girls to education 

• Strengthening science and technology education 

• Improving the efficiency and flexibility of training systems 

• Strengthening the contributions of higher education and science and 
technology institutions to development 

• Continuing support for project-related twining and the development 
of sectoral training capacity. 

With these priorities in mind, the Bank will base its programs on an 
analysis of several critical education issues — the relationship between 
education policies and the national economy, the feasibility ot imple- 
menting educational reforms, and the capacity of national institutions to 
carry out education policies Employment policies and programs, and 
their > .iationship to education and training, will receive considerable 
emphasis. The Bank will maintain its flexible and collaborative 
approach, seeking to understand the unique needs of each country in 
order to respond most effectively. 

Providing better access, improving efficiency, and accelerating learn- 
ing are ambitious goals, but goals that are within reach of education 
systems throughout the developing world if there is strong determina- 
tion and commitment. National governments and international donors 
together must provide the needed intellectual and financial resources. 
At stake are the development hopes of nations and the future of millions 
of children. 

Education is fundamental .o social welfare and economic develop- 
ment. Investing in education is becoming increasingly important as the 
pace of technological cnange quickens, populations grow ever larger, 
and economies become mon: interdependent. Bank President Barber B. 
Conable has stated. "In the new century, the dividends from knowledge 
will grow as the penalties for ignorance increase . . . Education, and 
human resource development more broadly, must be a central focus of 
the development effort in the 1990s." The Bank makes this commitment 
to meeting the challenges of educational development. 
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Region and 
first year of 
impkmcn- 

__ ta'ion Co unt nj ___ Project 

Kwanda Education Ill—Primary 
Education 

1987 Comoros Education 11— Teacher Training 

and Vocational Education 
Equatorial Education 1— Primary Education 
Guinea 

Ghana Education Sector Adjustment 
Malawi Education Sector Credit 
Niger Primary Education Development 

Senegal Primary Education Development 
Zaire 1 ligher Education 

Rationalization 

1988 Burundi Education Sector Development 
Cape Verde Prima r) Education Upgrading 
Central Education Rehabilitation and 

African Development 
Rep. 

Ethiopia Education VII— Techiauil 
Education and Teacher 
Training 

Onnea Education — Primary 

Mo'/.ni- Education and Manpower 

bioue Development 
Nigeria Technical Education 



Total 
project 
cost 



0.0 


15.6 


15.6 
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0.0 
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6.4 


0.0 


34.5 


34.5 


12 8 


416.6' 1 


463.9 


0 0 


27.0 


27.0 


44 


2.6 


34 0 


0 0 


184 


18.4 


1 4 


6.4 


26.2 


0 0 


120 


12 0 


2 3 


5.3 


19.6 


0 0 


11 0 


11 0 


1.2 


OX) 


12.2 


0 0 


11 5 


31 5 


4 5 


1 5 


37.5 


0.0 


42 


4.2 


1 1 


0.0 


5.3 


00 


1H0 


18.0 


1 3 


u l> 


20 7 


0 0 


70 0 


70.0 


25 2 


0.0 


95 2 


on 


4^ 


4 3 


04 


0 0 


4 7 


00 


ISO 


15 9 


2.0 


0 0 


179 


23.3 


00 


13 3 


3.- 


1.2 


27.9 



Region and 
first year of 
implctncn- 
tation 


Country 


Project 


World Bank lending 

To*al loan 

IBRD IDA and credit 
amount amount amount 


Govern- 
ment 
hunting 


c« 

financing 


Total 
project 
cost 


1989 


Chad 


Education Rehabilitation 


U.U 


ZZ.U 


Zz.U 


1.4 


1.8 


25.2 




Mali 


Education Sector Consolidation 


U.U 


ZO.U 


26.U 


14.7 


15.5 


56.2 




Mauritania 


Education Sector Restructuring 


U.U 


18.2 


18.2 


0.7 


18.6 


37.5 




Uganda 


Education IV — Primary 


















Education 


U.U 


22.0 


22.0 


5.9 


0.0 


27.9 


Asia 


















1983 


Indonesia 


Polytechnic 11 


107.4 


0.0 


107.4 


58.4 


0.0 


165.8 




Philippines 


Vocational Training 


24.4 


0.0 


24.4 


17.3 


0.0 


41.7 


1984 


Bangb^h 


Technical Education 


0.0 


36.0 


36.0 


15.3 


10.9 


62.2 




China 


Agricultural Education 11 


45.3 


23.5 


68.8 


133.8 


0.0 


202.6 




Indonesia 


Nonfornv* r ducation 


43.0 


0.0 


43.0 


28.6 


0.0 


71.6 




Papua New 


Secondar hication 


49.3 


0.0 


49.3 


26,5 


27 


78.5 




Guinea 
















1985 


China 


University 1 L4opment 11 


0.0 


145.0 


145.0 


1,017.0 


0.0 


1,162.0 




Indonesia 


Secondary Education 


















1 — Management Training 


78.0 


0.0 


7bX) 


51.5 


0.4 


129.9 






University Education I! 


147.0 


0.0 


147.0 


97.5 


0.0 


244.5 




Nepal 


Agricultural Manpower 


0.0 


8.4 


8.4 


0.7 


4.1 


13.2 


1986 


China 


Provincial University 


0.0 


120.0 


120.0 


357.0 


0.0 


477.0 




Indonesia 


Manpower Development 

r r 


















and Training 


58,1 


0 0 


58.1 


33.0 


0.0 


91.1 






Science and Technical Training 


93.0 


00 


93.0 


607 


0.0 


153.7 




Malaysia 


Industrial Training 11 


73.3 


0.0 


73.3 


44.6 


3.1 


121.0 






Primary and Secondary 


















Education Sector 


127.0 


0.0 


127.0 


185.8 


0.0 


312.8 
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Region and 
first year of 
implemen- 
tation Country 
Solomon 
Islands 
Sri Lanka 
1988 Bhutan 
China 
Indonesia 



1989 



1990 



Malays a 

China 

Indonesia 

Lao PDR 

Korea 

Malaysia 

Maldives 
Nepal 



Veiled 

India 
Indonesia 



Pro ject 

Education II— -Secondary 

Education 
Vocational Training II 
Primary Education 
Teacher Training 
Higher Education 
Accountancy Development 
University Development 
Textbook Development 
Tree Crops Human Resource 

Development 
Polytechnic Deveiopment 
Technology Advancement 
Primary and Secondary 

Education II 
Education and Training 
Engineering Education 
Earthquake School 

Rehabilitation 
Primary and Secondary 

Education 
Vocational Training 
Public Works Institutional 

Development and Training 







Total loan 


Govern- 




Total 


IBRD 


IDA 


ami credit 


mcnt 


Co 


project 


amount 


amount 


amount 


financing 




_COj>t 


0.0 


5.0 


5.0 


0.7 


4.3 


10.0 


0.0 


15.0 


15.0 


8.6 


1.0 


24.6 


n n 


H.J. 


h.J 


2.0 


7.4 


136 


0.0 


5O.0 


50.0 


54.8 


0.0 


104.8 


140.3 


0.0 


140.3 


117.0 


0.0 


257.3 


1 13.0 


0.0 


1 13.0 


51.5 


0.0 


104 5 




0.0 


48.2 


33.2 


0.0 


81 4 


0.0 


57.0 


57.0 


57.5 


0 0 


114.5 


18.4 


0.0 


18 4 


8.2 


0 0 


26 6 


0.0 




3.5 


2.2 


13 0 


187 


16 4 


0.0 


16.4 


13 6 


0,0 


30.0 


58.8 


0.0 


58.8 


101 0 


0.0 


159.8 


0.0 


8.2 


8.2 


1.2 


0 0 


9.4 


0.0 


1 1.4 


11.4 


2.1 


12 5 


26 0 


0 0 


22 8 


22 8 


3 7 


37 


30 2 


0.0 


8.0 


8 0 


2 1 


77 


178 


30.0 


250.0 


280.0 


149 8 


0 0 


429 K 


36.1 


0 0 


36.1 


17 9 


0 0 


54.0 



Region and 
first year of 
implemen- 
tation 


Country 


Protect 


Europe, Middle East, and North Africa 


1984 


Turkey 


Industrial Training 1 


1985 


Pakistan 


Primarv Education 11 




Morn ceo 


Vocational Training 1 




Turkey 


Industrial Schools 


1986 


Pakistan 


Vocational Training 11 




Yemen Arab 


Technical Training 




Republic 


1%7 


Pakistan 


Primary Education 111 




Turkey 


Nonformal Vocational Training 




Yemen Arab 


Teacher Training 




Republic 




1988 


Algeria 


Vocational Training 




Jordan 


Education VI 1 — Basic- Primary 




Education 




Turkey 


Industrial Training 11 


1989 


Morocco 


Rural Primary Education 



Lifm America and the Caribbean 

1984 Brazil Technician Training 
Paraguay Vocational Education 

1985 Bra*..! Science and Technical Education 
Dominican Vocational Education 

Republic 

Haiti Education IV — Technical 

Education and Vocational 
Training 



. VVlvM Rankjetuintji 

7<>/(i/ loan Govern- Total 

IBRD IDA and credit ment Co- project 

amount amount amount financing financing _ce*l 



36.8 0.0 

0.0 52.5 

27.1 0.0 

57.7 0.0 

0.0 40.2 

0.0 127 

0,0 145.0 

58.5 0 0 

0.0 10.4 

54.0 0 0 

40.0 0.0 

115.8 0 0 

830 0 0 



36.8 7.6 

52.5 20.5 

27.1 16.8 
57.7 15.0 

40.2 30.4 
12.7 8.2 

145.0 41.2 

58.5 12.6 

10.4 8.8 

54.0 47.3 

40 0 65.8 

115.8 50.0 

83.0 42 0 



0.0 


44.4 


0.0 


73.0 


0.2 


44.1 


0.0 


727 


22.7 


V3.3 


7.2 


28.1 


217 


207.<J 


0 0 


71.1 


a<* 


20.1 


00 


101.3 


25 


108.3 


0.0 


165 8 


40.0 


165.0 



20 0 


0.0 


20 0 


25.4 


0 0 


45 4 


5 0 


0 0 


5.0 


i.H 


0.0 


7.8 


72 0 


0.0 


72 0 


143 4 


0.0 


2154 


5.8 


0 0 


5.8 


2.3 


03 


8.4 



o.o 



10.0 



10.0 



6.3 



6.0 



22.3 



00 



Region and 
first year of 
implemen- 
tation Country 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



Peru 

Barbados 



Project 

Primary Education 11 
Education II— Primary, 
Secondary, Technical 
Education, and Vocational 



\)Wti BanUendnig 

Total ban Govern 

IBRD IDA and credit ment 

amoun t an^.tt amount Jtnanctn^ 

27.0 OA) 27.0 19.8 



Note; Projects 'isted are those with aligned closing dates after June 1991) 
a. Includes $58.6 million from private sources (parents and cost recovery) 
Includes $1.2 million from Parents' Association. 
Rnanced by local communities. 
Financed bv SENA I -SEN AC 
Financed by enterprises 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e 



ftnanctng 
OA) 



Total 
project 

(Wl 
46 8 



Brazil 


Training 


I0A) 


0.0 


1 0.0 


107 


107 


31 4 


Skills Formation 


745 


00 


74 5 


29.0 


62 9 a 


166.4 


Caribbean 


Caribbean Development 












region 


IV— Regional Vocational and 
















Technical Education 


0.0 


6 0 


6 0 


1 7 


^3 


13 0 


Honduras 


Rural Primary Education 














Management 


4.4 


00 


44 


2 5 


0 0 


6 " 


Jamaica 


Education Program Preparation 
















and Student Loans 


8.3 


00 


S3 


28 


0 0 


il 1 


Mexico 


Manpower Training 


80.0 


0 0 


800 


3" 


40 V 


156.0 


Bahamas 


Technica land Voca t io na I 
















Training II 


10 0 


DO 


KM) 


74 


0 0 


174 


Colombia 


Primary Education Subsector II 


I00A) 


0 0 


100 0 


<i9.2 


00 


169 2 


Guatemala 


Basic Education II 


30.0 


0.0 


30 0 


38 3 


0 0 


68.3 



ERIC 



o 3 




The World Bank 



Headquarters 

\.J818H Street, N.W. 
°lVashirigton, D.a 20433, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (202)477-1234 
Facsimile:^) 477-6391 
Telex: WUI 64145 WORLDBANK 
RCA 248423 WORLDBK 
Cable Address: INTBAFRAD 

WASHINGTONDC 

European Office 

66, avenue d'Icna 
75116 Paris, France 
Telephone: (1)40.69 30.00 
Facsimile: (1)47.20.19.66 
Telex: 842-620628 

Tokyo Office 

Kokusai Building 
1-1, Marunouchi 3-chome 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan 
Telephone: (3) 214-5001 
Facsimile: (3) 214-3657 
Telex: 781-26838 
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